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| begs leave to inſcribe them 
tO 


The Inhabitants of BRISTOr. 
and, | 5 
If he might be permitted 
to ſelect, from among them, 
a favourite name; 
He would be glad to acknowledge, 
in this public manner, 
How much he owes to the friendſhip 
and | 
How ſincerely he admires the virtues 
CHARLES HAYWARD, Eſquire, 
of 


Saint James's Square, 


| in 
This City, 
PREFACE 
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F I E firſt chapter of theſe obſervations 

Vas part of a letter to a diſtant friend. 
The others were written in the evening's 
ſolitary hour, when, after the glare of day 
is paſt, I ſometimes repoſe from ſeverer 
ſtudies, and reſign my pen to the effuſions 
of my heart. 


T HESE would, probably, have ſhared the 
fate of many other produttions of the ſame 
Nature,---been thrown into a corner, or 
committed to the flames -.-.-.but, in a vain 
moment, I was induced to. read them to a 
ſelect circle of kindred ſpirits, who per- 
ſuaded me that they would be acceptable 
to the world. I yield, tharefore, to 

the 
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the ſolicitations of thoſe, whoſe judgement, 
I believe, would juſtify a more hardy deed 
than this publication. -------And, if, in this 
inſtance, it ſhould, for once, have erred; 
ſuch error muſt be imputed to the kind 
partiality of friendſhip ; which, even in 
its exceſſes, has ſometimes been thought 
not only worthy of pardon,-------but of 
applauſe. 


It may not, alſo, be improper to in- 
form the Reader,----that, as in this little 
book, a certain character is perſonated, 


no offence ſhould be taken at any ſenti- 


ments contained in it. 
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Winde Philoſopher was aſked by 
his friend at the Olympic games 
what was the motive which led him thither, 


Ile made this reply.--- 


* Some come here to behold the mag- 
nificence of the aſſembly ;---others to ſee 
their ſons and relations contend in the 


games ;---many to meet their old friends 
— and 
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and acquaintance ;---Numbers to fell and 


buy merchandize, as this is the general 
mart of all Greece.— 


A few come 
hither to obſerve - and among theſe, my 
friend, added He, you may reckon upon 


me. 


To make ſuch obſervations as will not 
give reaſonable offence to others, and, at 
the ſame time, improve ourſelves, is, by no 
means, an caly buſineſs.---But what have 


I done, that I ſhould not,. during my ftay 


in this great and flouriſhing city, take up 
the trade of the Philoſopher, and obſerve 


upon every thing around me!---My eye has 
not been idle, nor, I truſt, impertinent; but 
has attentively viewed the promiſcuous 
objects which preſented themſelves before 
it, from the Phaetonic Honours of a trium- 


phant Repr elentative,---to the poor blind- 


boy 


E 3 
i boy who ſells tawdry pictures, for a penny 
* apiece, at the Blind Stairs. 


I examine my heart, —and I 
find! it deficient neither in candour or be- 
nevolence. Wherefore then ſhould I 
check my ſober inclination to obſerve---- ? 
hy yon bright ſtar, which now 
glitters in the heavens, I will indulge it ; 
and when I have made the obſerva- 
tions to myſelf, —— who knows,---but 1 
may give them to the world. 


THE 
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N attive ſcene is my delight ;---but 
it muſt be at a diſtance from me.---I 
am pleaſed with beholding the croud and 
buſtle of life without being engaged in it. 
- love to fit upon an hill and view the 
chace in the valley. I. can ſtand upon 
the wharfs and quays of this city and con- 
template, with infinite ſatisfaction, the 
buſy labours of the children of com- 
merce.----Every countenance bears the 
charatter of induſtry on its brow ;---- 


every hand is graſping at toil,---andevery 
ſinew is exerted in adding to the greatneſs 
and riches of this commercial nation.---- 
Nay the aftive ſeaman, when his veſſel has 
diſcharged its freight, and received a new 
burthen, amid the loitering tides and hoſ- 
tile winds, plays, as it were, with labour, 
| ---retwilts 
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---retwiſts his ropes, and, for his amuſe- 


ment, reefs and unreefs the uſeleſs fail. 


Hut in obſerving the hurried employ- 
ments of this active ſcene, I remark the 
paſſions which are agitated, as well as the 
ſtrength, ſkill and induſtry which- are ex- 
erted in them. While the ponderous 


1 weight of merchandize, the bars of iron, 


or the bale of ſilk is heaved by the pow- 
erful engine from the veſſel to the ſtore- 
houſe, I obſerve the owner's eye, exa- 
mine every turn of his countenance while 
his property is ſuſpended in the air, and 
behold, by degrees, his features loſe their 
anxiety as it approaches the place of 
ſafety whither it is deſtined, ———— 
Or when, by. adverſe winds, the veſſel is 
detained in the harbour, I watch the ſea- 
man's wiſhful looks, which, as he ſits 


fmoaking 
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ſmoaking his reſtleſs pipe at the helm, he 


continually caſts up to the main-top-malſt, 


and aſks the pendant, which is fluttering 
ll there, whether it is time to 90.—— — 

| If he is young, I ſuppoſe ſome tender Su- 
| fan mourns his abſence, and that he longs : 
to reward her pain with new proofs of his 


truth and fidelity.---If he is in more ad- 
vanced life, I make him the father of chil- 
dren,---and, in the interval of reſt, I give 
to his boſom the affeftions of parental love, 
and ſome anxious wiſhes for the ſafety of 
| his little hut, built on a foreign ſtrand, 
around which the tempeſts blow and the 
| *billows roar. 


But whilſt I am indulging this flow 
of ſentiment, my love-ſick ſailor reſts his 
right-hand, in which he holds his pipe, on 
his knee,---and ſings his favourite ballad. 
| HASTE, 
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HASTE, ye briſk winds, haſte to blow, 
And bear my ſtout ſhip to the ſea: 
To foreign lands J long to go ;--- 
For there my charmer waits for me. 


Tuo florms ariſe and tempeſts roar, 
No harm or danger ſhall I fee ;-- 
For they wall help to waft me o er 
To where my charmer waits for me. 


On could I feel the rifing gale, 

My heavy heart would merry be !-- 
Soon would I guide the fwelling ſail 

To where my charmer waits for me ! 


An ſuch a crowded place as this, theſe 
ſentimental ſpeculations might be endleſs : 
---by ſome, perhaps, they may be thought 
fanciful ;---but I am ſure they are not un- 
| profitable------at leaſt, my heart tells me, 
is | that 
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that the indulging ſentiments favourable to 


humanity, and calling forth the finer affec- 
tions of the human breaſt, greatly helps to 
improve and meliorate our nature.---The 
man of taſte plants Trees upon the wild 
heath to give ita cultivated appearance. 
----The Painter ſelects ſuch objects as will 
beſt ſait his purpoſe, and dreſſes them to 


his own ideas ;---and why may not the Phi- 


loſopher, in his ſpeculations on the buſy 


ſcene of life, employ his fancy in giving to 


human characters thoſe ſentiments which 
would do them honour.-------- dee 
great advantage of poſſeſſing a delicacy of 


taſte ariſes from the particular objedts to 


which it looks, and the manner in which i it 
purſues them. 


Nothing mean or ſor- 


did attends the mind in its ſentimental 


* --------Good humour, candour, 
bene- 
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benevolence and all the ſocial virtnes are 
its conſtant companions: ---afliſted, ſome- 
times, and improved by a warm, glowing 
imagination, which, thus accompanied, 
while it heightens and beautifies, does not 


deceive. 


I am perfeQly convinced, that there 
is nothing which renders a man fo indepen- 
dent in his happineſs as the poſſeſſion of 
this delicacy of taſte and ſentiment;---- 
which, being ſeated in the mind, makes 
that the ſource of its beſt and nobleſt plea- 
ſures:---while thoſe of the fenſes, tho” 
fometimes enjoyed, are ever ſubordinate : 
---and this is the only idea I can form of 
rational happineſs.----The evils of life we 
cannot command, nor oftentimes avoid;-- 
but the pleaſures which flow from a deli- 
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cacy of ſentiment are, in a great meaſure, 
our Own ;---as it is generally, if not always, 
in our power to dirett it to ſuch objetts as, 
we have the greateſt reaſon to believe, will 
produce pleaſure and ſatisfaction. 
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The Old Soldier. 


I Was, a few weeks ago, riding towards 

K:ing's-VWeſton, when, in a narrow part 
of the road, I ſaw a poor old man, in a coat 
patchedwithcloth of various colours, ſiting 
upon a bank of primroſes.—-His beard was 
grey as his hair, and hung upon his breaſt. 
Beſide him, lay his ſtick and a ſmall lea- 
thern caſe, which, as I looked at it, ſeem- 
ed to contain a quantity of ballads and 
ſtory books.-----The old man, dreſſed as 
he was in this motley habit, was perfectly 
neat and clean; and his whole figure told 
me that he was not an ordinary beggar. 
When I came near to him, he took off 
bis hat and holding it at his arm's length, 
ſeemed, 'though he faid nothing, to wiſh 


that uin might be dropt into it. 
I ſtop- 


_y 
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I ſtopped,---and telling him, as I put my 
hand into my pocket, that I feared it was 
a cold ſeat which he had got there,---he 
replied, with a ſmile upon his counte- 
nance, oh, an' pleaſe your honour, the 
bare earth has been my pillow for weeks 
together: And this, added he, looking 
beſide him, this is a bed of roſes. My 
cood friend, replied I, at thy time of lite, 
and in the month of March, a bed of 
down, 1 believe, would ſuit thy aged 
limbs much better :----and if I were rich 
and within mine own gates thou ſhouldeſt 
have one. But whence arriſes the ſingu- 
larity of thy appearance ?------This coat, 
worthy Sir, replied he, if any thing re- 
mains of it, was once a red coat, when 1 
was a Serjeant in the twenty- ſecond re- 
giment of foot, in which I ſerved upwards. 


of thirty years in different parts of the 


world ; 
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world ;---and after having been in twenty 
engagements and dangerouſly wounded ſe- 
ven times, I was diſcharged at the end of 
the laſt war without any other reward than 
the conſciouſneſs of having done my duty :-- 
and tho' this will oftentimes keep my heart 
from drooping, your Honour very well 
knows it will not keep my body warm in 
a a cold day, or ſatisfy the cravings of an 
hungry ſtomach.—1 ought; in juſtice, to 
have been recommended to Chelſea, but 
my good, and, indeed, my only friend. 
Major Moxk1s0N, died juſt before I was 


diſcharged ;----and ſo many applied to be 
admitted, that, for want of a friend, I was 
paſſed over.-----Major MokRIsox, an' 


Z pleaſe your Honour, was as worthy a man 
as ever drew breath, and as good an offi- 
err as ever commanded a battalion.---He 
was my Captain twelve years and when 

he 
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he firſt wore a cockade, I taught him the 
manual exerciſe.----- He would have been 


a good friend to me if he had lived 


But he was ſuddenly taken ill with a fever 
and fore throat, and died in five days, 
and went to Heaven. But, 
my good friend, faid I, have you no pa- 
riſh to which you may apply for relief ?---- 
Yes, Sir, replied he, Bradford, in the coun- 
ty of Wilts, about fix miles on one ſide of 
Bath, is my pariſh.—I was bred there to 


the clothing trade, and was what they call 


a ſhearman ; but I was grown fo old and 
had been ſo long unuſed to the buſineſs, 
that I could do but very little in it when I 


returned there; and trade is now ſo dead in 


thoſe parts, and fuch numbers of poor are 
to be ſupported by the pariſh, that I only 
receiveda ſhilling a week, which wouldnot 


keep body and ſoul together. 80 now, 


SIr, 
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Sir, as I can ſtill walk pretty well, I make 
a little circuit round this part of the coun- 


try, ſelling godly books for a penny a- 


piece. But this would not anſwer, if it 
was not for the charity I receive as I tra- 
vel along :—for there are ſeveral Squire's 
houſes where I am now fo well known, 
that, whenever I call, I am fure of having 
a comfortable meal or two, and that is' a 


great blefling.——My coat, which 


your Honour ſeems to look at, as I told 
you before, was once my Serjeant's coat, 
tho” I do not believe a ſingle morſel of the 
old one remains. I was unwilling to 
part with the leaſt remnant of it; — ſo as it 
grew old, I patched the holes with any 
pieces of cloth I could get ;—and it is now 


of ſo many colours, that ſome people have 
taken me for an Highlander with his plaid : 
but I am as true an Engliſhman as ever 

drew 
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drew breath and fought for my country as 


, 


bravely, though I am now a beggar. 
But I do not mean, an pleaſe your Honour, 
to ſay any thing againſt the Scotch, for 1 
ſerved with a regiment of them laſt war in 
America,—and braver men never faced 


an enemy. We are now, Sir, I hope, 
all countrymen. —They were, to be ſure, 
ſome of them rebels in the war before laſt, 
but they know better now. Indeed I 
faw them ſuffer at the battle of Culloden, 
where they fell by thouſands. —Fhis cut on 


my face, Sir, I received in that engage- 


ment: It was a bitter ſtroke :—but the 
thought of its being in defence of my coun- 
try and againſt the Papiſts ſoon healed the 
wound.—If there was to be another war, 
I ſhould be more concerned than I ever 
was for any thing in my life, that I could 
not grow young again and change my ſtaff 


for 
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for a muſket :—but, pleaſe your Honour, 
vue cannot laſt for ever. As he ſpoke 
& theſe laſt words I dropped a few pieces of 
money into his hat, and while he was load- 


ing me with bleſſings I rode on. my 


way.“ 
ä os 
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The hearty benediQons of this old 
ſoldier recalled to my memory an anecdote of 
Pope Clement the Thirteenth ;—who after ſhew- 
ing the greateſt attention and condeſcending. 
E kindneſs to two Engliſh Noblemen,—on their 
' taking leave of his Holineſs, expreſſed him- 
ſelf in the following manner. gs | know, 
my Lords, that from the difference of your 
: religious tenets and perſuaſions, you do not | 
E annex any particular power of a ſpiritual nature 
a to my character.— But, however that may be, 
added the gracious Pontiff, the bleſſing of an 
© old man can do you no harm,—So laying his 
hands upon their heads, he ſaid, Go bleſs 
vou.“ 
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—Now, I am fully convinced that the 
pleaſure I received, in converſing with this 
old ſoldier, aroſe entirely from that ſenti- 
mental diſpoſition, which works up every 


thing it ſees into a congeniality with ſome 
foft and amiable paſſion. Would not 
the man of traffic and merchandize have 
paſſed him by diſregarded?—Or if he had, 
by chance, heard his ſtory, would he not 
have forgotten his ſervices, his Iabours, his 
wounds,—nay, his feeble old age, and 
dwelt alone upon the folly of leaving a 
trade where he might have grown rich, 
to follow the camp where he has grown 
poor ?—And conſidering his preſent need 
as the conſequence of his folly, would he 
have pitied or relieved him ?—and if he 


did beſtow ſome trifle upon his grey hairs, 


would it not have been accompanied with 


Tome uncourteous reflettion ?— 


Men 


„ 
—Men of merchandize are uſeful, very 


uſeful beings in all communities; and the 


abſolute ſupport of many: But if the 
love of gain ſo entirely envellopes all traits 
of feeling and delicacy of ſentiment, which 
has been ſuſpected by ſome,——T bleſs 


heaven that I am not a man of merchan- 
dize. 


[8] 
The Sailor, 


Few mornings ago,---I remember it 


was a rainy one, — as I was walking 
along one of the back ſtreets of this city, I 
was very much ſtruck with a melancholy 
figure of a blind man who was ſinging a 
Ong of love. —— Miſery could not have 
found, among the numbers of diſtreſſed 
wortals, a form more ſuited to her nature. 


— While I was contemplating the wretch- 
edneſs of the object, and comparing it with 
the ſtrain which neceſſity compelled him 
to chaunt; — a ſailor, who came whiſtling 
along the ſtreet, with a ſtick under his arm, 


ſtopped and purchaſed a ballad of 


God 


EF 


God preſerve you, cried the blind man, 
for I have not taſted bread this bleſſed. 
day;—when the failor, looking round 


him, on a ſudden, ſprung up four ſteps 
into a baker's ſhop near which he ſtood; 


thruſt a 
{mall loaf, filently, into the poor man's 


and returning immediately, 


hand and went off whiſtling as he came. 


I was fo affected with this truly noble 


alt of generoſity, that I called the honeſt 


ſeaman back to me;—and taking the little 
ſilver I had about me, which I think was but 
four ſhillings, —thy nobleneſs of ſoul, ſaid 
I, and the goodnels of thy heart, my lad, 
$ which I have ſeen ſo bright an inſtance of, 
makes me ſorry that I cannot reward thee 
as thou doit deſerve. However I muſt 
beg your acceptance of this trifle as a ſmall 
teltimony how much I admire thy generous 


nature. 
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nature. ———-God bleſs your noble 
- honour, ſaid the ſailor, and thank you;— 
but we will divide the prize-money fairly ; 
ſo, ſtepping back to the blind man, he 
gave him half of it; and, clapping him 
upon the ſhoulder at the ſame time, he 


added withal, —Here are two ſhillings for 
thee, my blind cupid, for which you are 
not obliged to me, but to a noble gentleman 
who ſtands within five yards of you; 
fo get into harbour and make thyſelf warm, 
and keep thy humſtrum for fairer weather. 


Then giving his hat a quick wave 
over his head,——he thanked me again 
and went nimbly down the ſtreet. 


-Would the man of trade have 


obſerved this blind ſongſter ? Or if he 
had, would he not have thought of a 
Beadle and a Work-houſe? Would 
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his eyes have been open or his ſenſes awake 
to the noble act of the honeſt ſeaman ?—or 
if they had, —would he not have ſheltered 
himſelf in the old obſervation, that 
ſailors get their money like horſes and 
ſpend it like afſes?—If this be fo;——— 
I thank my propitious ſtars that I am not a 
man of trade — 


—]t is, I believe, univerſally agreed, 
that the ſchemes and deſigns of men, | 
almoſt always, in the general eye of man- 
kind, derive their merit and eclat from 
their ſucceſs alone; while individuals are 
diſpoſed to eſtimate things according to 
the labour and pains which they have 
beſtowed in acquiring them. As this is 
the caſe, we can no longer wonder that 

they, whoſe whole lives have been one | 
continued ſcene of toil and trouble in 

acquiring 
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acquiring money, ſhould be tenacious of 
poſſeſſing it, and derive their importance 


from it. But be that as it may ;—poor 
as I am,——and poor as I am like to be; 


I would not forego the diſpoſition of 
mind, to which I owe the honeſt and 
heartfelt pleaſures I received from the tale 
of my old ſoldier, and the generous deed 
of the ſailor, for all the riches which have 
been acquired by trade, from the time 
when Tyre and Sidon flouriſhed, to 
the preſent hour! 


A do not affect to deſpiſe riches ;—nay, 
on the contrary, I wiſh to be rich. But 
God, ' who now reads my heart, knows- 
that it is not from a fordid motive, or from 
any ſuperiority which riches may give 
me;—but that I might .extend the circuit 
of my benevolence; and pradtiſe, as well 

as 


e 

as feel, the ſentiments of charity. — The 
rich have no real advantage, over others, 
but in the delightful employment of exert- 
ing their affluence to the purpoſes of bene- 

ficence. The ſecret ſigh which I heave 
for the wretched;—and the filent tear 
which I ſhed over the miſerable, however 
unaccompanied they may be with actual 
almſgiving, are equally recorded, in the 
volume of heaven with the moſt bountiful 
adds of charity: — and we well know, — that, 
in a future world, the contents of that 
volume vill determine our final ſtate and 
unalterable allotment. | 


. The 


. — 
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The Hot-Wells. 


ESTERDAY morning I went to call 
Y upon a friend whom the N ews-paper 
informed me was arrived at the HorT- 
WEIIS.—I found him at breakfaſt; and 
on my entering the room, what, my dear 
Sir, faid I, can have brought you 
hither ? I never heard that the ſons of 
medicine, with all their arts and caprices, 
ever ſent the gouty to theſe ſprings! 


No, replied he, I came here for quiet, 
change of air, and to look into myſelf and 
examine my own heart, which, you know, 
is ſometimes neceſſary, and requires that 
freedom from diſturbance which I find 
here.—You are, he was pleaſed to add, 


4he man of all others I ſhould wiſh to aſſiſt 


L me 
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me in the buſineſs; ſo let us paſs the day 


together. And here, ſaid he, pointing 
to a parade before the houſe, here is a fine 


volume to aid our examinations and recall 
us to our ſubject if we ſhould happen to 
ſtray from 1t.----I looked out, and as it 
was the hour when health calls her votaries 
to the fountain, I ſaw many haſtening 


here was youth already grown 
old ;----and beauty withered e' er it had 
bloomed: -I beheld the middle-aged 
ſtriving to ſecure old-age, and the old 
as anxious after life as if it was a new 
ching. and they had never enjoyed a 
moment of it. Some were ſlowly 
dragging one leg after the other ;---and, 
among thoſe wha were on horſe-back, I 
faw Ladies hoiſted on pillions behind their 
E 2 ſeryants. 
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ſervants. ( I wiſhed much to have ſeen 


their huſbands or their brothefs, or their 
fathers riding before them!---but that 
ſeemed to be out of the queſtion ;---and if 
a friend was to ſtep forth on ſuch an occa- 
ſion, ſcandal, under the aſſumed title of 
propriety or prudence, would bid him 
retreat and reſign his place to a foot- 


If ever I ſhould have a wife or a 
daughter who is to ride a double-horſe out 
of the world,---if 1 cannot attend her to 
the laſt ſtage myſelf,----and ſhe has no bro- 
ther to do it ;----I will thank any friend, 
with tears in my eyes, for ſuch a kind- 


neſs. 


---There were ſome whoſe faces I could 
ſcarcely ſee through the windows of their 


carriages, 


% 
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earriages,---but they appeared t to be won- 
derous pale. 


---And who, ſaid I to my friend, are 
thoſe two young ladies who are now 
paſſing by us ?---They are, he replied, two 
phthiſical nymphs of the fountain, who are 
both very handſome and are here for the 
benefit of the waters : — The eldeſt, I 
ſhould think, may recover; -- but the 
other ſeems to be fading away very faſt; 
and unleſs the ſummer's ſun revives her, 
another winter will blaſt her charms for 
ever !-----And who is that flender figure, 
ſaid I,---who can ſcarce walk,---whom a 
gentleman is this moment lifting into a 
& chaiſe with coronets upon it? That is 
2x Lady anſwered he.-----She is, or 
I ſhould rather ſay, ſhe was one of the moſt 
lovely women I ever knew.—- A fer 
winters of pleaſure and the world have 


brought 
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. her hither.----She grows: weaker 
every day ;--and ſhe herſelf now has very 
little hopes of recovering from a diſorder, 
which, however flattering it may have 
been, is grown rude and flatters her no 
more.-----The gentleman who is with her 
is the brother of her Lord, who is given 
over by the Phyſicians tor a complication 
of diſorders: ſo that this young man will 
ſoon receive a title and an eſtate from his 
brother, and his ſiſter will as ſoon, in all 
probability, eaſe him of a large jointure 
upon it. 


--- While he was ſpeaking,---a tall gen- 
tleman with a ghaſtly but ſmiling coun- 
tenance came into the room.---I am really, 
{aid he, ſo much better and in ſuch good 
ſpirits that I flatter myſelf I ſhall be able to 
dine with you. Do ſo, ſaid my 


friend 
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friend, at half paſt three I. ſhall expect 
you.---You may depend upon ſeeing me, 
added the gentleman, unleſs ſomething 


very particular happens ;---and accordingly 
he took his leave. —At half paſt three 


a meſſage was ſent to inform him that 
dinner was ready; but he could not 


come: — ſomething very particular indeed 
had happened ;—he was under an engage- 
ment he could not break: 


for the 
ſervant returned and informed u 
that he was dead. 


There now paſſed before the win- 
dow a young gentleman of about thirteen 
years of age.—He was riding upon a very 
little horſe, and a ſervant was walking 
belide it.— At ſome ſmall diſtance a lady, 
of a very genteel appearance, followed; — 
and ſeemed to watch this little cavalcade 
with 
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vith an intereſt that told me ſhe was 
bis mother. The ſervant, ſeeing her, 
informed the young gentleman, as I ſup- 
| Poſe, that ſhe was behind;--for turning 
his little horſe ſuddenly round and ſtrik- 
ing it, at the ſame time, with his whip, he 
trotted up to her; - and they met juſt 
before the window where I ſtood.— Well, 
{aid ſhe, my dear Charles, how do you 
like your poney ?—Oh vaſtly Mamma, I 
think it has done me good already !—Hea- 
ven grant it may, my dear, boy, replied 
ſhe, and then kiſſed him:—andas-. he 
preſſed his cheek to her lips, he anſwered, | 
don't doubt it, my dear Mamma! fo, giv- 
ing her a fond playful ſtroke with his whip 
upon the ſhoulder, he rode off. 


— The lady then went back again; — 
but, as ſhe went, continually turned round 


to 
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to take another fond look at her ſon.— 
And, if I was not very much deceived, 
before ſhe was out of my ſight, ſhe took 
an handkerchief out of her pocket, as I 
imagine, to wipe away ſome tears from off 
her cheek which her tender affections had 


ſcattered there. | 


A chaiſe now came to the door of the 
| houſe where my friend lodged; and he 
immediately roſe from his ſeat and ſtood 
beſide me at the window. If I have 
any knowledge of you, ſaid he, you will 
be-as, much delighted, within theſe feu 
minutes, as you ever were In your liſfe.— 
But. before he could explain his meaning, 
a young lady, of an elegant figure, came 
haſtily out of the houſe with a pillow in 
her hand, and having placed it carefully 
on the ſeat of the chaiſe, ſhe returned 
F and 
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and, in a few minutes, came forth again 
ſupporting her brother who was ſo weak 
that he could ſcarce walk. They ſtop- 
ped at the bottom of the ſteps; —when 
The took his handkerchief out of his 
pocket, and held his ſtick while he made 
uſe of it;—and then ſhe returned him his 
ſtick —and put his handkerchief into his 
pocket and led him to the chaiſe; 


and 


having once again ſmoothed the pillow for 
'him,--ſhe helped him into the carriage, — 
and got in herſelf after him. 


his little melancholy ſcene of affec- 
tion, ſaid my friend, is acted here, three 
and fuch a fine 
melancholy pleaſure does it beſtow upon 
my heart, that I ſometimes poſtpone my 


Trade for an hour teat 1 ſhould not enjoy 
ut. 


* 


or four times a day: 


He 
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He was in the right ;——he knew me 
well! I never was more delighted in 


i 1 


my life. The beauty of this action had 


charmed me, and I was fo entirely won 


by it.— that if I had poſſeſſed an exche- 


quer which would have admitted of matri- 
mony, I would have laid the keys of it 
at the feet of this young lady, and thoſe 
of my heart along with them. 


—The next day, as I was paſſing by 
the young gentleman's lodgings, the window 
was open, and he and his ſiſter were 
ſtanding near it. His arm was round 
her neck and his head reclined upon her 
boſom:—In one hand ſhe held a white 
handkerchief, and with the other ſhe 
helped to ſupport his feeble frame. —His 
eyes were ſhut, while ſhe never took 


hers from off his pale countenance, but 
_ watched 


—— — — — 


— — . —ꝙꝗ—i ,, 
— — — — — — — 
. 
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watched it with the moſt winning and 
heavenly look of affettion T ever be- 
held. 


—Oh!—thought I. —what a fine diſ- 
cipline is this buſineſs, as I have ſeen it 
performed, to prepare the ſiſter for the 
wife.-— This ſchool of fond attention, 
where every amiable feeling of the mind. 


is in continual exerciſe, --where affection 


: keeps her vigils, and, with a veſtal pa- 


tience and piety, watches over the flame 
of expiring life, Oh!—'tis a ſchool 
of virtue!—and from ſuch a ſeminary,— 


J would recommend thoſe very few who 


do not look towards riches, birth and 


faſhion in their matrimonial connections, 
to chuſe the amiable partners of their 


joys and ſorrows. þ "0 


| From 


o 


— From ſuch a ſchool, they 
come with hearts already formed to ten- 
derneſs and the moſt angelic offices of 
life; and enter with a degree of perfection 
into the marriage ſtate, which they who 
ſtep forth from the temple of vanity and; 
pleaſure do ſeldom, if ever, attain, but 
after much time, and many repeated 


ſtrokes of adverſity and ſorrow. 


You fee, ſaid my friend, do you not ? 
Va lady in crimnſon, who is leaning upon a 
young man in green? I do, replied I, but 
health itſelf ſeems to have painted her 
That 
bloom, ſaid he, is very deceitful and hides 


cheek with its proudeſt glow. 


a deadly poiſon which preys upon her life. 
| she 1s a great fortune and not yet nine- 
teen, and 1s come hither to ſtop the pro- 


grels of a conſumption which has already 
begun 


BW 


begun its ravage upon her. If ſhe reco- 
vers, ſhe is to be married to the gentleman 


upon whoſe arm ſhe hangs :—but, alas, 
they tell me ſhe is haſtening apace to that 
land, where they are neither married nor 


given in marriage. 


Ihe young man who is now getting 
into his carriage, added my friend, has | 
ten thouſand pounds a year,—and a very 
Jolly fellow he has been. As he was 
ſpeaking, the chaiſe paſſed along and I ſaw 
A ſervant fol- 
lowed leading an horſe for him to ride 


him wan and emaciated. 


when he got upon the Down :—and I 
could not help obſerving, that the animal 
thrived upon his maſter's ſickneſs, and was 
fo fat and ſleek, and formed ſuch a morti- 
fying contraſt, that I am afraid I was go- 
ing to utter ſome very petulant and un- 

chriſtian- like 
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chriſtian-like ſentiment, —when the bray- 
ing ofa milch- aſs, which ſtood juſt before 
the window, kindly interrupted me. 


Hold thy peace, my good friend, 
laid I to the aſs,——1 underſtand thee ! 
I know that thou, alſo, doſt thrive by 
the miferies I hope Heaven will for- 
give me, for 1 was going to a of : 


thy fellow-creatures. —— 


— But I do not mean to infult any one, 
even an aſs, — and if there ſhould be an 7 
who can be fo weak as to be offended at | 
me, I am forry for en. — 


Rat thine is an inſulted race; and 
the rugged ground is thy bed. — and the 
thiftle is thy provender. Land little hut 
hard labour doſt thou meet wich and 
17 Dripes 


* 


turn to its cheek again! 
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_ ſtripes for PS room of it — But, happy 


for thee,---thou doſt ſometimes carry the 


ſprings of health in thine udders !—— 


and then thou doſt fatten in the + gt 
and grow fleek and become well-liking. 
The eye of beauty doth then look 


- kindly upon thee ;---and while its fair hand 


ſtrokes thy face,---its heart exults with the 


hope, that, by thy aid,---the roſe will re- 


Ves, ſaid my friend, it is an ill 


3 that blows nobody good and 


ſtrait, a Doctor rattled by in his chariot, 
as if death had been behind him. 


And ſo he was the plumes 


_ nodded on his creſt;--and his pale enſigns, 


. which whitened in the ſun, proclaimed his 


triumph over youth and beauty !— _ 
—And 


„ 
—— And what would the Man of Gain 
ſay to all this ?----When he beheld the 
young haſtening to the grave ;---he would 
rejoice that his parents had, both of them, 
good conſtitutions.----when he ſaw the 
middle-aged look pale,---oh, he would ex- 
claim, what a glorious thing it is to have 
been prudent and temperate in one's 
youth.---when gaſping old-age met him on 
his walk,---he would jog on the faſter for 
the reflection, that there were years to 
come before he ſhould reach it.-----As 
the Doctor paſſed him, would he not ſay ? 
— This muſt be an excellent buſineſs, —- 
and I will bring up one of my children to 
it.— And when the train of death blacken- 
ed the way beſide him, as they attended, 
in all the pomp of funeral obſequies, ſome 
breathleſs body to its long home, — he 
would look grave and ſay, — that there was 
| G a great 
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= great deal of money thrown away to 
very little purpoſe !—though he would'be- 
come better ſatisfied, when the under- 
taker, who overheard him, whiſpered in 
his ear, 


That all trades muſt live 3 


— Well then, ſaid my friend, laying his 
hand with ſome force upon my knee, and 
looking earneſtly in my face,—if this. be 
fſo;—though I could be poſſeſſed of all 
the riches which the muddy ſtream before 
us bears on its tide, —L would not be a man 


of gain. : 


l 


The Ferry. 8 


S I was croſſing the Ferry, at the Ho- 

_ Welk, this morning to take my fa- 
vourite airing on Ze:gh-Down, I obſerved 
a young woman in the boat whole eyes 
were red with weeping; and when we were 
arrived at the oppoſite ſide of the river, 
the leaped haſtily aſhore and went — 


up the hill. 


There is ſomething in aflidion ; 
which is always ſo intereſting to me, that, 


in whatever form it appears, I wiſh to con- 
nect myſelf with it; and tho' this poor 
girl was very meanly habited, I wiſhed. 
to have given her my arm to lean upon ;— 
and, if the whole world had looked to- 
wards me, I ſhould not have been aſhamed. 
| — But 
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But in affliction, there 1s alſo ſomething 
truly venerable; and I can never in- 
trude into its preſence without receiving 
ſome {light beckon from it, —unleſs 
a friend is in the caſe;—and then, I hope, 
the wings of an cagle would not be ſwift 
enough for my impatience.—But this poor 
girl was a ſtranger and I feared that 


in making enquiries concerning her for- |, 
row, I might offend her;—and inſtead of | 
relieving, add to it. I therefore waſted 

a ſilent wiſh of comfort after her, and 


ſaw her no more. 


n my return, the boatman told 
me, that ſhe had been to ſeek her ſweet- 
heart, who was juſt returned from a ſea- 
Voyage, and that ſhe had found him faith- 
leis and married to another, As, in 
this particular ſituation, it was impoſſi- 
ble 
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ble for me to relieve her heart. I endea- 
voured to relieve my own, by writing this 
ſong for her:——and if I ſhould ſee her 
again, while I ſojourn in this part of the 
world, I will give it to her to ſing when 
ſhe milks her cows in the morning, —or 
is eat at the pinojng:whgel in the 
evening. c | 


TH EH O. the rain it did pour and the winds 
| they did blow 
When we paſſed over the Ferry ; 
Tuo the rain it did pour, "= Jockey, vn 
know | 
That my heart it was bl thſeme and merry. 


. * 
But ah! tho' the ſun moſt ſweetly did ſhine 
As I did return oer the Ferry. | 


1 wept | 


wr 


T7 wept, —for my Fockey no longer was mine, 
And my heart knew not how to be merry. 


The fun now will fhine and the winds blow, 
| in vain, LIE | 
For I've bid adieu to the Ferry ;— 
4 reer, with my Fockey, ſhall paſs it again, 
And my heart has forgot to be merry. 


Durdham- 
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-*- HE philoſophic eye beholds every 
thing ;—and contemplates with plea- 
ſure the buſy labours even of a groupe 


of children who are gathering cowſlips _ 


for a May-day garland. If it is but 
ivy upon a wall, or a nettle upon a bank, 
the Philoſopher will hold diſcourſe with 
it, and make it eloquent. 


* 


But bees, there is ſuch a quick ſuc- 
ceſſion of objetts,---and they follow fo 
cloſely upon each other, that they diſtract 
ſpeculation.— This was A the caſe 
with me, as I was, this morning, taking 
the air on Durdham-Downz----The beauty 
of the proſpeR,--the variety and greatneſs 


of the objetts around me, ---the warmth. 
of 
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of the ſun duly tempered by the weſtern 
breeze, — the firſt ſong of the cuckow,— 
the univerſal ſmile of nature, all conſpired 
to dilate every veſſel of my heart. ——1 
was awake to every thing Indeed, 
every thing ſeemed awake! The 
languid raiſed their heads che heavy 
eye began to ſparkle, --and Hope, adorned 
in all her gayeſt colours, danced before 
thoſe who had for a r lon ng time drooped 
deſpondent.— 


As I. was conſidering, with tender- 
neſs, the cauſes and effects of what 
SHAKESPEARE calls the ſkyey influences, 
I was obliged. to remove quickly from 
my path to avoid the hurry of two gen- 
tlemen, who were trying the ſpeed of their 
horſes —It was a violent and difficult 
. conteſt, but was decided juſt as they 
reached 


E 
reached the road which leads to King s- 
Meſton.— As they drew up, four men 


paſſed along vith a coffin upon their 


 ſhoulders,— It was, a ſingular cir- 


cumſtance! 


—'Thus, thought | F do the competi- 
tions of this world end and the n 
petitors, in general, like theſe, think little 
of the matter , 


—The men walked haſtily on with their 
funeral burthen unnoticed, to all appear- 
ance, by any but mylel. . 


I crolled the Don ruminating upon 
- this little event, - and the vanity of thoſe 
conteſts which engage men in violent and. 
unfriendly paſſions, till I found myſelf 

N. | repeating 


00-1; 


_ repeating four favourite lines from Dr. 


YoUNG :— 
Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 
What, tho' we wade in wealth, --or ſoar in 

fame, „ 
Eartb's higheſt ſtation ends in, © Here he 
lies „„ 

And Duſt to duſt“ - concludes her no- 

bleſt ſong! 


Here I was interrupted again. 


Oh what a motley, chequered ſcene is 


this world of ours 


—A loud burſt of merriment called 
my attention to the left of me, where 
there was a ſmall company of country 
gazers who had ſtopped to ſee ſome feats up- 
on 
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on the tight rope, by ſome ſtrolling tumblers 
who were practiſing to prepare themſelves 


for their public exhibition, at the ſame 
place, in the aſternoon.—One of theſe 


poor people had fallen from the rope ;— 
and this occaſioned the loud laugh which 
diſturbed my reverie. 


limping away ſupported by one of his 


Companions, 


—Well, ſaid a plain dreſſed man, who 


| paſſed me on horſeback, it is very lucky 


for the fellow that he did break his leg 


indeed, added he, it would have been 


no matter if he had broke his neck for the 


good he does !—Ah, thought I, miſery 
has little to expect at thy hand, whoever 


thou art, that, in its venerable preſence, 
ean'ſt utter ſo cold, nay fo cruel a ſen- 


timent. 
— At 


I faw the lad 


EE 
At this moment, a plain Quaker trot. 
ted along and neither turned his head to 
the right or the leſt, 


—* It is thy principle ſo to do, 
friend. — and I reſpect thee for 
it. — | 


For my part, I love the Quakers !--- 
they are certainly an harmleſs, and, I 
think, a conſcientious fet of people, who. 
at in a manner more _ conformable to 
their own particular principles than any 
religious ſect I know of.----I do not ſpeak. 
this from catual obfervation, as many do, 
who abuſe and calumniate them, 
but from real experience and intimate 
knowledge of many among them whom 1 
know, and whom I hope to know as 
long as I live. | 


—] now 
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Aw vent te the mag, Who had 
fallen from the rope, to enquire concert. 

ing the accident: and he told me, after 
thanking me for my kindneſs, that he 
owed this unlucky circumſtance to the 
neglect of chalking the ſoles of his 
ſhoes;---but that he did not doubt of his 
being able to perform his uſual exhibitions 
in the-afternioon;---I was rejoiced to heat 
the man give this good account of him- 
{clf,---and left him to the care of his com- 
panion who was now bathing his les vin 


IX opodeldoc 


--I did not conſider the man, in any other 
— His 
profeſſion was forgotten the moment I 
ſaw him in diſtreſs ——Beſides,----who 
knows but he might have been ſo educated 
for this mode of life,--that he would not 
3 be 


light, than as a fellow- creature. 
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de able to get his bread in any other ;--- 


and that the hurt of a limb would be, to 
him,---the loſs of every means of ſub- 


ſiſtence —— 


As to his profeſſion, if public ſhows 
and ſpeQtacles are neceſſary ;-----If the 
minds of all people of all ranks ſhould | 
have ſome means of diverting them; 
if the circulation of money is encreaſed, 


and other good and political purpoſes 


anſwered by public entertainments, theſe 
itinerant diſpenſers of them may not be 
ſo deſerving of contempt as ſome good. 


people have imagined. ---- 


If an objection ſhould be made to 


their exhibitions, —that they conſiſt of 

uſeleſs tricks, —idle feats of agility, inde- 

cent ribaldry, &c. I ſhall only obſerve _ 
that 


. 


that the Theatres are oftentimes liable to 
the ſame.— Beſides, wherein doth the gene- 
rality of profeſſions conſiſt, and what are the 
ordinary means of getting rich in them. — 
but the art of tricking ;—the playing upon 
the weakneſs of mankind;—the encourage- 
ment of luxury and the change of idle and 
uſeleſs faſnions.— And tho in the exhi- 
biting feats of agility there may be no great 
uſefulneſs, there is, certainly, no deceit ;— 

and if idle curioſity is alone excited, it is 
+ aſſociated with. any malevolent 4 80 ä 

on. 


Thus, I am as well fatisfied in hay⸗ 125 


ing intereſted myſelf in the welfare of the 
tumbler, as if he had been a Miniſter of 
State; whoſe tricks, if ever he plays any, 
may not be quite ſo innocent 
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In this manner was J ſatisfying my - 
ſelf and anſwering the objettions of the 


cer, hen I came to a ſpot, which, I truſt; 
I ſhall never paſs, tho I were to reach 
fourſeore years of age, without much ſen- 
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—— Some weeks have flown away ſince, 


In a morning's ride, upon this part of the 


Down I met a young party, which conſiſt. 


ed of two ladies and as many gentlemen; "n 
one of whom, by his dreſs, appeared to 


be a clergyman. ——A boy followed them, 
at ſome ſmall diſtance, carrying a baſket. 
I paſſed them at a place, which being 


marſhy, the ladies found a difficulty in get- 
ing over. This trifling circumſtance 
occaſioned ſome lively ſallies of imaginati- 
on 


unfeeling, with reſpect to this trifling att of 
eourteſy which I had ſhewn the rope-dan- 


| 
| 
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on which engaged my attention. 
When they had ſurmounted this little ob- 
ſtruction, — they all laughed ſo heartily and 
ſeemed to be in ſuch good humour, that I 
quite longed to be of the party. But not 
knowing them, —T was obliged to content 


my ſelf with wiſhing them happy on their 
little expedition, whatever it might be,— 


and a ſafe return.——But in the evening 
I heard, alas, that my wiſhes had been in- 
effectual.— A fad tale of misfortune 
was told me reſpecting this little groupe of 
ſocial beings !. 


— But it has been on every tongue 
Nay, I hope, in every heart !—I am ſure 
it is, at this moment, in mine, — and I can- 


not dwell upon it — as 


I It 
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Alt may appear to be very ſtrange, but 
J had not gone ten yards farther before 
I ſaw another coffin ;—at firſt I diſtruſted 
my ſight ;—but its ſilyered ornaments, 
which glittercd in the ſun, told me that my 


eyes had not deceived me. 


hy this is the throne of health, Haid 
I, and death ſeems to have taken poſt at 
every avenue of it While I was apoſtro- 8 
phizing, the bearers of the coffin placed 


it under a tree, and ſat themſelves down 
upon it, and made merry over it. 


—— There is a profeſſional hardneſs of 
heart which; in ſome caſes, is ſo neceſſa- 
ry, that, tho' I would not poſſeſs it myſelf 
for a royal treaſury, yet I cannot condemn 
it in others, There muſt be undertakers 

tO 


| dons to execute her judgments. 
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to bury the dead, and hangmen to fix tlie 
villain to the gibbet.—The laws muſt be 
enforced; and juſtice muſt have mirmi- 
—This 


1s alſo a {ore evil under the ſun but Lon 


It IS 


A 


As I paſſed by theſe bs ner I diſcovered 


from their diſcöurſe, that this coffin was to 
contain the remains of the unfortunate 


clergyman, whom, but a few weeks before, 


I had ſeen near this very ſpot, in all the 


ſpirits which focial joy can admimitſter, 

I never, in my life, was leſs diſpoſed” 
to the penſive pleaſures than in the earlier 
part of this day;—but they would- not re- 


ſign me :—this laſt circumſtance coming 


to their aid, they conquered and governed 


me through every - ſucceeding hour 
of 


Eo 2 
of it.— And now that it is night, their 
power ſtill controuls me. Under their in- 


fluence,—T look at the taper which burns 


dimly before me,—and it preaches with 
moſt pathetic eloquence. 


l open the 
window-ſhutter, and not a ſtar is viſible! 


preaches allo. 


* | 


the dey is. poll, —and life haſtes 


away !—It is now the hour of night, and 


—The ſun 
which this evening blazed on the diſtant 
mountain,—e'er it ſets again, may glimmer 
upon my grave! O Amanda! 


I look forwards to the tomb J. 


—thou art fair as the lilly !—the roſe is 


in the bluſh of thy cheek ;—and thy heart 
is the temple of virtue I ſaw thee on 
thy evening walk, —and my eye followed 
_ till thou wert loſt, 


That eye, 
Amanda, 


It is all darknels ; ;—and the darkneſs 
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Amanda, may ſee thee no more land 
e er a few haſty days are paſſed away, the 
worm may riot on thy cheek, — and thy 
heart become a clod of the valley. 


May heaven have mercy upon us both !- 


I return again to my taper, and I 
behold it almoſt exhauſted; the flame 
begins to dance in the ſocket, —and will 


ſcarce light me to my chamber. 


But I muſt have doney 


xs 
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Lamp-Lighter's Hall. 
A* I was taking my philoſophical diſh 


of tea, this afternoon, at this place 
I was much amuſed and delighted with the 


departure of a. large Daniſh ſhip, which 


weighed anchor almoſt oppoſite the win- 


dow where I fat, —and proceeded on her 


voyage. The buſtlez noiſe and hurry 
which this event occaſioned, the croud 
upon the ſhore, the mutual and- various 
adieus which were waſted from the ſhip to 
the land, and from the land back again to 
the ſhip, were fine ſubjetts for ſpeculation. 


fails,--its gaudy enſign fluttered in the gale, 


and it ſeemed to win its eaſy way through 


the waters, 


E'er I left the place, the veſſel was in 
be —it had hoiſted ane of its 


4 
[4 
- 
} 
7 
» 
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My ride home, I truſt, was not an 
unprofitable one ;—and I am now at my 
writing table to give ſome account of it.— 
| * 
Life 1s frequently compared to a voyage: 
and, I believe, the human fancy never 
produced an image, which better illuſtrated 


the idea it was intended to convey.—— 

Every man, poſſeſſed of a refleQing mind, 
* whoſe fortune leads him to the ſeas, mult 
2 make the ſame obſervation every hour.— 
The ſtorm, the freſh breeze, the equal 
gale and the calm, in all their various 

changes and ſucceſſions, are but too lively 
pictures of what oſten paſſes in the hu- 
man breaſt.— The proſperous and un- 
fucceſsful voyage, the ſhort and the te- 
dious paſſage, the veſſel battered by ſtorms, 
and the fatal ſhipwreck are genuine repre- 
fentations of the Various ſcenes of human 
A life: 


t =. 4 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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life :—and from the proud firſt rate man 
of war, that fails forth, as it were, to com- 
mand the ocean which bears it, to the 
humble wherry, which, in ſome ſmall 
ſtream, conveys the nets of the fiſhermen 
to their prey. they may all ſerve to illuſ- 
trate the different ſtations, enterpriſes and 
And 


avocations of the human race. 
further, — the launching the veſſel, the 


furniſhing it with rigging, the filling its 


| hollow caverns with merchandize, —the 


placing a pilot at the helm,—the ſetting 
fail upon the ocean and the arrival at the 
defired haven What are they, 
the 
progreſs of man from the cradle to the 
grave. The ſteady current of the trade 
winds, which wafts the veſſel on in a pleaſ- 


but the various ſtages of life, 


ing ſtate of progreſſive compoſure, is a 
fine image of that tranquility which we all, 
ſometimes, 
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ſometimes, enjoy and the rolling waves 
which precede it, and the boiſterous ſeas 
to which theſe breezes. bear us, are em- 
blems of thoſe guſts of paſſion, which, 
tha' they may ſubſide for a time, ſeldom 
ſuffer the boſom to forget their turbulent 
power. The winds of the ocean, in 


their inconſtancy and variety, are anſwer- 
ed by the various and inconſtant wiſhes of 
man. When the failor beholds the 
cloud deſcend to the ſea to imbibe thoſe wa- 
ters which it will diſtill in refreſhing ſhowers 
on the vallies of ſome iſland or continent, 
he turns his prow from it; — but if he finds 
it difficult or impoſſible to avoid it, he le- 
vels his artillery at it, and by a timely pre- 
caution, prevents. it from burſting over 
his veſſel and finking it in the deep. 
Does not the wiſe man act upon the ſame 
principles when any evil threatens him, 
. and 


as it were, er it had ſailed, but I think 


and a guard-ſhip, in my eye, is a veteran 


retreat to eaſe and competency ;--and, tho 
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and does he not uſe the ſame precaution, 


to preſerve himſelf from the impending 
danger ?— 


Il never recollect the melancholy loſs 
of the Victory in the channel, who ſunk, 


of an infant who is born but to ſcream and 
to die. 


When I ſee a gallant yacht, 
gilt with gold and gay with ſtreamers, ſailing 
upon the ſmooth boſom of a ſummer's ſea, 
ra lady of pleaſure ſweeps luring by me. 
A man of var returning home with a jury 
malt and holes in her ſides, ſhews me a 
brave officer lopped of his limbs and with. a 
ſace ſcarred in the ſervice of his country — 


commander, whole hairs being grown grey 
in the ſervice of his King, he is ſuffered to 


4A 


fometimes 
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ſometimes conſulted, he is never called 


forth to ſervice but in emergencies of the 
moſt preſſing nature. 
— Thus could I proceed through every 
_ temper and ſtation of man ;---thus could 
l enter into every little groupe, or larger 
community of them, and find their epitome 


on the ocean, 
fickleneſs of the human mind, I could 


nay even for the 


find a reſemblance in the ſea, which, in 
the beautiful language of Oſian, Lifts 
ils ue head to every wind, and rolls beneat/; 
the florm.” 


I wiſh this ſhip had been bound. to the 
Faſt, the land of metaphors, —as its deſti- 
nation would have been an apology tor 
this long and I fear tedious ſtring of 
them :—but ſhe is failing to the North, 

Ks +. and 
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and 1 have not a fingle fcrap of runic - 
poetry . upon my . memory to help me 
-out. If it had net been for the 
charming little image, in the laſt page, 
which 1 borrowed from the bards of Cale- 
donia, I would have torn this chapter 
out of my book. 


It is very imprutlent to tamper witk 
metaphors and images: For tho' they, 
ſometimes, give great force to ſentiment, 
and elegance to compoſition, yet they 
are, alſo, very apt to dazzle the eyes of 


judgment, and to apply too much to the 


imagination. Poetry ſeems to be the 
Foil where theſe flowers ſhould be ſcattered 
en pools, 

plants of a more folid growth ſhould be 


adopted; And tho a knot of the others 
may be allowed to give a litde ornament 
| and 
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and variety, they ſhould be but thinly at- 
tered and diſpoſed with the greateſt care 
and moſt n arrangement. 


But what am I doings Bohr whit 
Nar governs the night ? Surely the 
genius of fantaſy has repleniſhed my ink- 
horn!—for nothing but metaphor flows 
from my , pen.— | 


—4 pray you, my kind readers, not be 
angry, — but pity me. — a 

For ve are gliding along the ſtream 
of time, and haſtening to that ocean where 
-our Voyage will end l ſee many 
of you go bokdly down the tide, - fanned 
+Þy the gales of delight and liſtening to the 
ſong of pleaſure — Whilſt J never quit 
the ſhore, but keep my little ſkiff near the 


the 


1 - 
„ 1 * * 


#bariks, that T may ſometimes ſport in the 


* 

- 

© © 
. 
G 


*creeks of the river, or hide myſelf from 
the ſtorm in the cave of the rock, or 
ſleep > pebeaßd the bending ge ve 
_ deſpiſe me not | 


a 
— | 


For the ſame e bears us all on its 
boſom'!-—1 ſee the ocean before 93 — 


7 and am every hour employed i * preparing | 


my little bark to paſs the _—— 
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nd resch the happy ore, 
Where tempeſts never rage, nor neal 
lows roar! | 
” WH” 
May we all reach it in peace Amen. 
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UND AH. 
„ a Philoſopher and a friend 18 good 
order in all government, I muſt, wy 


without doubt, be highly ſatisfied, when 


Ties, in any country, a dde and proper 
attention to the exciſe of that religion 
which is eſtabliſned by the laws ef it.— 
1 8 '% a 4 * F . 
— But as T am a chriſtian, and well 
convinced that the worſhip- of chriſtians is 
exerciſed in Great-Britain with/more 
purity than in any other Suntry,—1 am 
more particularly pleaſed, when its ordi- 
» - Hances are obſerved with a due regard 


and reſpectful attention. 
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A decency of hehaviour has uniformly 


25 mention another obſervation which I have 


[ „ J 


| 4 Tt is, therefore, with the greateſt plea- 


* fuge I gages in the man places 
of worſhip- T have ayended i in this city,. 
that the congregations have been always 


nume bus and often crowded; and that 


* to their har an my infinite 


natis faction. For I agree with Mr. 
# Appzs0N, that it 1Sboth pleaſant and: 


improving to behold, in a large city, 
numbers ofgpeople, on a Sundgy v drMed: 


in their belt cloaths, and; with chearfub * | 


countenances going to and returning from: 


their xeſpettive places of public deyation : 5 
but the ſpijftacle, ſurely, is infinitely 


| heightened. when we ſee them, engaged in 
tt. SY OS WAS CO On xx, MY 
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—And here I am naturally led to 


* 
frequent! y 


* 
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frequently made favour of the inhabi⸗ 


tants of Briſtol ;— —whch is,. that £ ; 


when I have had occaſion to paſs through 
the ſtreets of this city at a late: hour of the 

night. for a Philoſopher does not 
confine his reflections to the day, —I never 
recollect to have been diſturbed by any 
noiſe or riot;—and that the Bacchanalian 
Tevels of midnight hours, which are fo 
common in all other places, ſeem to be 
unknown in this peaceful city.—— 


II have alſo obſerved an urbanity 
and good-humour in the inferior order of 
its inhabitants which juſtice obhges me to 
acknowledge :——and I will give a very 
ſtriking example of it. 1112 


ſtreet, near St. James's Church- yard, a 
. L man, 


— —ñ—— — 
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man, of a mean appearance, enquired of 
me the way tothe broad Quay, and while I 
was endeavouring to give him my imperfect 
directions, a cobler who was fitting in an 
adjoining ſtall, laid down his laſt,---and 
told the man he would point it out to him; 
---and, accordingly, having walked with 
him to the end of the ſtreet, he directed 
him on his way and returned haſtily to his 
work. II never was witneſs to an action 


of more civility in my life.----It was mere 
civility ;----for the man, who enquired his 
way, had not the leaſt appearance of being 
able to beſtow a gratuity for the informa- 
tion, nor did the cobler require one ;--- 
for, having given the neceſſary directions, 
he returned haſtily to his ſtall and renewed 
his work, as if he knew the value of his 
time too well to loiter any part. of it away, 
and yet did not grudge a {mall portion of 

It 
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it to do a fellow. creature ſervice ———- 


A Philoſopher is ſeldom rich: — it was 
not, therefore, in my power to reward 
this good man as I wiſhed ; but I did my 
beit, for as a Philoſopher ſometimes wants 
ſhoes, I ordered him to make me a couple 
and told him my reaſon 


of pair, 


* 


r it. 


_ ---Fhis civil and proper demeanor not 
only confers honour upon the lower claſs 
of people in Briſtol,.— but it alſo proves 
the attentive and correct conduct of the 
clergy,---the vigilance of the magiſtracy,-- 
the grave deportment of the eminent and 
the wealthy,---and the induſtry of all. _—— 
For wherever idleneſs prevails,---there 
rudeneſs and riot and-crimes will predomi- 
nate. — The devil, ſays the Spaniſh 
Proverb, tempts all men, -- but the idle 

SLA therefore 


_ exerciſe of their talents and a diligent 


of order will neceſſarily ariſe in ſuch a 
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man alone tempts the devil.— When, 
therefore, all ranks of men unite, accord- 
ing to their reſpective characters, in a due 


purſuit of their various avocations, a love 


community, -and aQtuate every part of 
it. A 
I cannot but think that the happineſs 
of this world, and the next are nearly 
connetted together; and that religion 
conducts us to them both. Much, 
therefore, depends upon that order of 


men who are appointed to teach its 
duties, to explain its doctrines and to 
prove its excellence and efficacy by their 
own example. — And tho', in the per- 
formance of theſe ſacred offices, a great 
deal reſts upon them, — ſomething, alſo, 

depends 
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depends upon us in our regard and aitens 
tion to it. 


Ehe character itſelf is ſacred and 
therefore highly reſpectable, - and cannot 
be intrinſically diſgraced by the inatten- 
tion or crime of the perſon who profeſſes 
It. 


Now there is not anything which 
tends more to leſſen a reſpett for reli- 
gion in ourſelves,-----and to eheck the 
good effects of it in our inſeriors. than 
by diſcovering an open diſregard of thoſe 
who are appointed to teach the duties 
of it.— 


Whenever I hear any one condemn 
the whole body of the clergy, as it were, 
in a breath, becauſe there may have been 
many of that order who have been a dif. 
honour to it; 1 immediately take the 


oppoſite 
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oppoſite ſide of the queſtion and give 
them as univerſal applauſe; — becauſe, 
from among them, a long catalogue of 

illuſtrious men might be produced, who 
have been truly eminent for ſteady virtue, 
ſhining talents, conſummate learning and 
unfeigned piety.——We may, 
both of us, be in an error; —but if ever 
I am compelled to erect myſelf into a 
judge of my fellow-mortals,— will en- 
deavor to exerciſe the more amiable part 
of my juriſdiction, and frame my de- 


crees,—not with harſhneſs and rigour.— 


but with lenity and benevolence.— 


 Shallow-ſighted men who love to cavil 
at what they do not underſtand, —— 
and have no other foundation for their 


ſhadowy fabric of knowledge but the 


ignorance of men more ignorant than 


them- 
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| themſelves ; —theſe gentry, not having 


acquired a ſufficient degree of diſcernment 
to diſtinguiſh bet{een the abuſes of things 

and the things themſelves, preſume to call 

religion to their tribunal ;--and having 
been told that it has been applied to bad 
purpoſes, without knowing or confidering 
that its miſapplication was the work of 
bad men, they paſs their ſentence of con- 


demnation upon it: and having juſt _ 


ſenſe enough to diſcover that all the 


_ clergy are not angels,---they triumphantly 
pronounce the whole race of them to be 
devils, — 4 


Alas, —my good friends !---whoever 
you may be,---let me aſk you one ſerious 
queſtion.— If mankind were to judge 
of the human underſtanding. by the uſe 

| which 
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which you make of yours, —what would 
they think of it | 


---I really reſpect the character of a 


and even when I ſee any 


one who appears to be careleſs about 
ſupporting it with proper dignity,---{till 1 
reſpe& the character tho' I pity the man. 
On ſuch an occaſion, I always feel the 
ſame kind of ſentiment as takes poſſeſſion 
of my mind, when I ſee a church made 
ſubſervient to the common uſes of life, and 
no longer ſacred to the ſublime offices of 
piety and devotion, 8 


Whenever we attend divine ſervice 
where it happens to be performed with 
coldneſs and negle&,--the diſreſpect which 
the clergyman diſcovers towards his duty 
ſhould 
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ſhould never be encouraged by any con- 
comitant inattention in us ;---but, on the 
contrary, we ſhould endeavour, by every 
poſſible precaution, to hinder others from 
noticing it, by not appearing to take the 
leaſt public notice of it ourſelves. To 
hide the defects of others is ever amiable; 
hut in this inſtance it would be uni- 


verſally beneficial! 


II happened, a few Sundays ago, to 
meet Amanda who had juſt been at 
church ;—and returning with her, —the 
public diſapprobation which ſome people 
diſcover when they are diſpleaſed with the 
manner in which the clergyman performs 
his duty, became the ſubjef of our con- 
verſation. 


I ſhall not preſume 
to repeat my obſervations, when I 
am fo fortunate as to recollect what 

M | Amanda 
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Amanda ſaid upon it; who, whenever 1 
have heard her converſe, always * the 
very thing ſhe ought. | 


1 make 1 a rule, ſaid ſhe, however my 
ear may be hurt by the diſcordant manner 
in which a clergyman may read the liturgy, 
—or my judgment be offended by the 


ſubject of his diſcourſe or the manner of 
and my honour for 


his treating it, 
religion be vounded by his inattention 
to the duties of his ſacred office, I keep 
theſe effects to myſelf.— In the latter 
inſtance, indeed, added ſhe, I am afraid 
the moſt benevolent mind cannot attempt 
even a juſtification, but, ſurely, in the 
two former, ſomething, nay much may be 
ſaid in their behalf. We ſhould con- 
lader that many gentlemen are, I may ſay, 
forced, as it were, into the profeſ- 
| ſiion 
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non againſt their own” imelinations;----- 
ſome are obliged to have recourſe to it 
from neceſſity ;-----and all are, to 
generally taught, from their earlieſt deſti- 
nation to it, to look towards its emolu- 
ments inſtead of its duties.— The 
ſtudy of Theology, even from the im- 
perfect notions a woman can form of it, 
feems to require great attention in the 
purſuit and much time in the acquiſition 
of it. To be eloquent is not in the 
power. of many, and where men poſſeſs 
the neceſſary powers, a long and painful 
perſeverance can alone bring them to any 
great degree of perfection. Beſides a 


* 


man, whoſe buſineſs it is to diſcover the 
ſecret. ſources of human adtions, to 
convince the judgment,---to awaken the 
paſſions, to confirm the doubting, to 
encourage the diffident, and to check the 
M 2 preſumptuous 
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preſumptuous ſhould be well acquainted 
with the human heart. And notwith- 


ſtanding the importance and difficulty of 
this profeſſion,---] have been told that in 
{our years occaſional attendance upon the 
Univerſity,---and after an examination of 
as many minutes, a young man of three 
and twenty years of age is admitted into 
holy orders ;- and by entering upon the 
evangelical function, takes upon him the 
charge of preaching the goſpel, explaining 
its truths and enforcing the practice of 
them ;---of reſolving the doubts of the 
ingenious ſceptic, and defending it 
againſt the attacks of the veteran infidel. 


---So that, ſhe was pleafed to add, the 


outcry of a general inſufficiency in the 
clergy, if it ſhould be true, which, how- 
ever, I do not beheve,---does not ſo 


immediately ariſe from themſelves, as 
from 
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from the inattention of the ſuperior powers 
to a due and wiſe regulation of their ſacred 


order. 


vas charmed with Amanda! 
and cannot but think what a diſ- 
grace it is to the young men of this age 
that ſhe ſhould not be doing that. honour 
to a married life, which ſhe confers upon 
—But whenever that 


the virgin ſtate. 
event approaches,—I ſhall conſider the 
clergy as the moſt ungrateful beings in the 
world, -if, after this admirable defence of 
their profeſſion, there is not an anxious 
conteſt among them, who ſhall enjoy the 
honour of beſtowing upon her the nuptial 


benediRtion. 
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The PHILOSOPHER. 


O men whoſe turn of mind or ſitua- | 
tion in life does not lead them to 


re employments, it may afford 


matter of great wonder, that thoſe things 
which many favour and purſue with 
the higheſt degree of regard and attention, 
ſhould be negleQted and conſidered, by 
others, as of a very inferior nature.—But 
this enigma will be eaſily explained when 
we conſider that not only men, in general, 
differ fromeach other, but, alſo, that notwo 


characters can be more oppoſite than the 


fame man is, at different times, to him- 
ſelf. +— There are the hot and the cold 
fits of the mind, the hour of pride and 
of doubt, and the time of error and of judg- 


ment. The reflection that theſe are inevita- 
ble, 
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ble, is ſufficient to repreſs confidenee, 
till the mind, long aceuſtomed to ſur- 
vey things with a philoſophic and unpre- 
judiced eye, has brought itſelf to be 
guided by the unerring principles of 
truth. 


— Il confeſs and acknowledge 
che real utility of the mechanical and 
trading employments of life. — But tho 
they may be purſued with a great degree 
of reputation, — the higher ſpecies of ap- 
plauſe and admiration will ever follow 
intellectual acquiſitions, in the ſame pro- 
portion as the operations of the mind are 
{uperior to the powers of the body,. 
as intellectual to animal nature. 


The philoſophical or contemplative 
character having his mind continually 
directed 
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direQed to the ſublime views of human 
comprehenſion; cannot bring it down to 
the level of thoſe moderate capacities, 
which are beſt adapted to the leſs refined 


purſuits of men, and have, generally, the 
greatefl ſucceſs in them. 


When he conſiders man as conſiſting of 
a corporeal and ſpiritual nature,—in order 
to inveſtigate them with accuracy and 
form a diſtinct analyſis of their conſtituent 
parts, he muſt take an attentive view of 


their reſpective powers from the loweſt 


exertion of mechanical ſtrength, through 
every region of ſenſe, to the higheſt efforts 
of intellectual nature. For this purpoſe, 
every ſtation of varied man, muſt, at 
times, be the object of his ſpeculation.— 
He attends the labourer at his toil,— the 
mechanic at his * the tradeſman 

behind 
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behind. his counter, and: the e in 
his warehouſe.— From thence he proceeds, 
by a regular aſcent,” through, What are 
called the more learned and. abſtruſe pro- 
feſſions, till he arrives at the laſt ſtep of his en- 
quiry, the man who i is engaged in the prac- 
tice of true philoſophy. In this attentive 
progreſs through human. nature, he watches 


78 


every paſſion, carefully c obſerves it in 1 all 
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its different modifications, in the ſame. and 
different men or profeſſions of men; 


* * 
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follows it through all its mazes, ail it 


arrives at compleat viklory in ſome 
breaſts, and. in others, receives an en- 


11 Ry 131 


ö tire oyerthrow. e 
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—In forming this arrangement of the 
Ws different characters and ſituations of life, 
he diſcovers them to be but lo many links 
of the great chain of ſocial happinebs, — 

5 though 


5 . 
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though he cannot but obſerve, at the 


ſame time, that there ſeems to be a natural 


gradation towards mental excellence, 
according to the diſtance from the hard- 


neſs of ignorance or the power of ſordid 
appetite.— The lower claſſes of life ap- 


be pear to him to be chiefly under the influ- | 
ence of the former,-—while the next 


in degree are governed by the united | 
5 powers of both; where the appetite leads 
| to one point only, and ignorance ſtupifies 
and deadens its ſenſe or deſires in every 


+1.) 


character makes its ow progreſs, refining 


other:—and fo on. 


Thus the human 


itſelf by degrees, — till it riſes to its higheſt 


; Hate of intelleQnal perfection. | 


The utility x which W a from the hard 
labours of the more indigent ranks of men 
is fo obvious, that mankind ſeem to aſſent 


tO 
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to it, as it were, by a natural impulſe.; 
without ſuffering it to reſt upon the mind 
as an object of ſpeculation.— The im- 
provements which are daily made in the 
mechanical arts, however uſeful they may 
be, fall within the knowledge and 
judgment of a very few.—They, who by 
ſtudy or profeſſion have been taught to 
comprehend the general ſyſtem of national 
policy in a commercial nation, will 
_ conſider the manufacturer, the wholeſale 
dealer and the retail tradeſman in a light 
of reſpect, which, however truly they 
may deſerve it, is familiar but to 
themſelves —And when the ſeas are 
covered with Britiſh fails, the idea of a 
Briuſh merchant riſes very high in the 


mind of every man, who turns a political 
eye to ſuch a glorious proſpett,————But 
N 2 learning 
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learning and'the-endowments of the mind 


alone; are now, bave ever been, and will 
for ever be the TINO of univerſal 
bowour and” admiration. - Fame 


when ſhe beholds thoſe who poſſel⸗ them, 


claps her wings for joy, and claiming 

them as her own peculiar care, conſigns 

them to an higher immortality, than ſhe 

ever deigns to beſtow on the greateſt ; 
Kings and braveſt heroes.———The 
truly learned, however low their ſituation, 

ſuperſede all rank; and | mankind are 

ſo diſpoſed to do them hongur, and ſo 

eager in being admitted to their ſociety 

and friendſhip, that titles look at them 
with envy, and figh to think that name 

and fortune alone, however . wilt 

not raiſe them to ſuch real dignit y. 

The” veneration for. Wen and leamed 
* FI : men 
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men has checked the deſtruttion of war, 
——ſtopped the pillage, of a vittorious 
army ſ.— and ſoftened the obdurate a 

of the * 8 reebooter. - | 


. The great Emathian Conqueror bid D 
The Houſe of Pindarus,—when Temple and : 

Tower in 
Went to the Ground. 


Mir Tron. - 
: 4 It is well known, that the Nuke of "Marlborough 
forbad his ſoldiers to ravage the territory of F enclon, | 
the learned Archbiſhop of Cambray,— 


1 We read in the life of 740, that this celebrated 
Poet being on a journey, in company with a large 
Caravan of merchants ; they thought it neceſſary 
to halt, in a ſmall town, 'till they could procure 
a guard to protect them from a troop of Banditti 

ho infeſted thoſe parts, —and were then known o 
But the Captain ol 
the 


2 in the neig:bourhood. 
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Alt may perhaps be obſerved,—for it 
is a common obſervation, that however 
ſhining and ſplendid the character of the 
philoſopher may appear, when dreſſed in 
the robe of pleaſing Theory, diſmantle him 
by practice, and his uſefulneſs to ſociety 
vaniſhes, in a moment, on a compariſon 
with many of the leſs refined and ordinary 
employments of the world. Whoever 
makes this ſpecious obſervation, is not 
acquainted with mine or, perhaps, any 
juſt idea of philoſophy.— will therefore 
take the liberty of giving a flight ſketch 
of 


Kc} 


— 


the robbers hearing, by ſome means, that Tao 
was in the Caravan, ſent a meſſage, that out of 
reſpect to him they ſhould paſs unmoleſted, — 
And he immediately withdrew, with his followers, 
to the mountains. 
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of that character whom I dignify with the 
title of philoſopher. | 


—He is one who, from a ſevere and 
patient ſtudy of the human | heart, is 
become well acquainted with the nature, 
faculties and end of man.—And having 
diſpoſſeſſed his mind of prejudice, and 
obtained a due maſtery over paſſion, is, 
thereby, well qualified to inſtruct and 


amend his fellow- creatures; 


whom he 
loves ſincerely, —hoſe failings he pities, 
and whoſe wants he alleviates. The object 


of his life and his inſtruction being moral 
excellence, he uſes no means to ſucceed 
but ſuch as are conſiſtent with it, and, 


indeed, partake of it.— He never flatters 
any paſſion, —indulges any appetite,— 
plays upon any weakneſs, or uſes any 


ſtratagem to attain his end: — but, with 
| real 
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real modeſty,—unſeigned ſincerity, and 
experimental knowledge, diſplays the 
lovelineſs of virtue, proves that it may be 
ſufficiently attained by every man, in every 
ſtation, who wall perform the duties of N 
with integrity and moderation: and, 

order to give an awful and divine alien 
to the practice of virtue, he leads his 
diſciples to its fountain and firſt cauſe in 
God himſelf; — whoſe all- ſeeing eye 
penetrates into the ſecrets of every heart, 
and who will aſſign rewards and puniſh- 
ments, in a future world, according to 
the virtue or demerits of men in this. 
. ———Tho' the life” of 
this man will not be big with thoſe empty 
exploits, which, catching a momentary 


brilliance, find a momentary acclamation, | 
Let proceeding in one conſtant, equal 
tenor of real, humble and active virtue, he 

will 
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will obtain every applauſe, and, indeed, 


more than he deſires, among men; while 
his eye looks towards heaven, being 


aſſured of receiving, from, thence, a more 
glorious recompence.— — 


[ 


S 


and equal current, never ruffled by ſtorms 
nor ſwelled by rains, reflects the fair 
face of nature and heaven in its chryſtal 


boſom: and having given fertility and 
beauty to the long extent of meadows, 


through which it flows meandering, widens 


at length; —and, continuing to encreaſe 


in grandeur, mingles at laſt with the 
waves of the ocean, 


" If the moſt reaſonable happineſs ſprings 


from a tender and moderate tranquility 


of the mind,—undiſturbed by the 


0 intruſions 


He is like a ſtream, whoſe ſmooth 
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do not look upon its greatneſs. 
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intruſions of ſenſe or the turbulence of 
paſſion, - the philoſopher may be ſaid to 
approach nearer to the attainment of it, 
than any other character in life And 
if the happineſs which a man bears with 
him in his own breaſt, be more excellent 
than that which ariſes from external circum- 
ſances,--the philoſopher {till maintains the 
ſuperiority.—— —-Pride is in a ſtate of 
real miſery, if the eyes of mankind 
The 
wealthy are poor if the world does not 
know of their riches ;—but the philoſo- 
pher, fitting upon his graſs- plot or reclined 
upon his bank of flowers,—or wreathing 
his arms in a penſive fold, as he takes 
his walk along ſome” ſhady valley. — feels 
a dignity throughout his nature, -tho' no 


acclamations vibrate on his ear, — and the 


ſtars 
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ſtars alone bear witneſs to his virtuous 
exultation. 


Were Angels, ſays Mr. Apprsox, 
if they look into the ways of men, to give 
in their catalogue of worthies, how dif- 
ferent would it be from that which any of 
our ſpecies would draw up. We are daz- 
zled with the ſplendor of titles, the often- 
tation of learning and the noiſe of victo- 
ries: They, on the contrary, ſee the 
philoſopher in the cottage, who poſſeſſes | 
his ſoul in patience and thankfulneſs, 
under the preſſures of what little minds call 
poverty and diſtreſs. The evening's walk 
of a wiſe man is more illuſtrious, in their 
fight, than the march of a General at the 
head of an hundred thouſand men. 
A contemplation. of God's works, a gene- 

O0 2 | rous 


- rous concern for the good of mankind, 
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and an unfeigned exerciſe of humility 
only denominate men great and glo- 
rious. 


The worldly drudgeries and purſuits 


of the buſy race of men muſt be followed 


with a moſt unremitted and ſlaviſh atten- 
tion, if they entirely abſorb and over- 
whelm the intellectual powers. — For 
the ſoul, tho ſhe may be heavily encum- 


bered with paſſion and ſenſe, makes fre- 


quent ſtruggles for liberty. And tho* 
the man of buſineſs, amid the cares and 
hurries of his profeſſion, may not know 
it ;—-yet, whenever he looks forward, 
which he will ſometimes do with pleaſure, 
to eaſe and retirement, then the ſoul is 


{triving to ſhake off the load beneath 
| which 
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which the groans, and to acquire her | 


I human nature is capable of im- 
proving itſelf and aſcending higher in the 
ſcale of perfection, we may venture to 


aſſert, that the mind, which, by its diſ- 


engagement from ſordid purſuits and 
worldly concerns, is beſt enabled to con- 
template the moſt perfect object, - may 
be ſaid to have attained the higheſt degree 
of it. Beſides,.—if the happineſs and 
perfection of an immortal ſtate, as we 
have every reaſon to believe, be ſpiri- 
tual, —the cultivation of our intellectual 


powers will lead us to the greateſt poſſible 


reſemblance of that perfection; and, 
thereby, produce the higheſt attainments- 
of our mortal nature 


—All 
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12 Al orders of men may be uſeful, 


ey are 
— 


virtuous and when th 
ſo, I moſt fincerely reſpett them. 


But after all, —1 bleſs heaven 
That J am a philoſopher. 


may be 


- 


* 
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